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earth. Such divergences and contradictions should not be
judged severely, since even today current opinions about the
survival of the dead man in the grave, or the immortality of
his soul, or the double judgment, individual and general, which
he will undergo, and his resurrection, are not very coherent,
or capable of rational conception. However, reason has but
little sway in these matters.

It is impossible to say when Israel first conceived the idea
of SheoL It was doubtless preceded by that of the continued
existence of the double in the tomb, but scholars like Marti
and Gunkel are probably mistaken in dating it as late as the
establishment of Jahwism in the land of Canaan. Gunkel
maintains that the concept was imported from Babylon. But
the Babylonians were not the only people who believed in a
land of the dead, and the fact that the descriptions of Sheol and
of Aralu, its Babylonian equivalent, correspond more and more
closely as time goes on, proves that the former was influenced
by the latter, but not that it was derived from it. Besides, the
descriptions found in the earliest texts suggest that the Jews were
familiar with the idea of Sheol before the conquest of Canaan.1

However obscure the origin of Sheol may be, there is general
agreement on one point. Jahweh had nothing to do with the
land of the dead ; souls entering it were outside his knowledge,
and they themselves knew him no more.2 The reason for this
may be 3 that in ancient belief, the dead became elohim in
their own right, and were worshipped by descendants, to whom
they in their turn rendered various supernatural services, such
as oracular responses.4 It was thus that the ancient Greeks
and Romans regarded their relations with their dead ancestors.
Hence Jahweh took no part in the affairs of Shcol, though he
would intervene when the occasion required it, as he did when
his adversaries took refuge there in a vain attempt to escape
his wrath (Amos he. 2). There is no suggestion that when he
created the world he also created SheoL

The Sheol of the Jews is thus not unlike that desolate region
to which Ulysses descended in search of Tiresias, and of which
Achilles, then an inmate of it, gave him such a sorry account.

1 LVI, 108 jff., treats the subject fully, giving arguments and sources.

2 Ps. cxv. 17 : " The dead praise not Jahweh, neither any that go down
into silence"    Ps. Ixxxviii. 10-11 : " Will thou shew wonders to the dead?
Shall the dead arise and praise thee ?   Shall thy lovingkindness be declared
in the grave?  or thy faithfulness in  destruction?"    Isa. xxxviii.  18:
" For Sheol cannot praise thee ;  death cannot celebrate thee.    They that go
down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth."

3  LVI, 225.

4  Lods^LeCultedesanc^tresdansVantiquite'hebralque . . ., Paris, 1906.